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Introduction 


n May 2015, the Pew Research Center published “America’s Changing 

Religious Landscape,” addressing four topics: (1) “The Changing Religious 

Composition of the U.S.”; (2) “Religious Switching and Intermarriage”; (3) 
“Demographic Profiles of Religious Groups”; and (4) “The Shifting Religious 
Identity of Demographic Groups.” The subject of antisemitism vis-a-vis 
America’s pluralistic society and the diversity of these various religious groups 
was not part of that report. One year later, in November 2016, they followed it 
up with a brief graphical report entitled “If the U.S. had 100 people: Charting 
Americans’ religious affiliations.” The breakdown was as follows: 


e 25 Persons: Evangelical Protestants 
e 15 Persons: Mainline Protestants—Baptists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, United Church of Christ 


' See for example, the collection of articles from the online journal Religion, edited by 
Gunther Jikeli, entitled “The Return of Religious Antisemitism,” mdpi.com/journals/religions; as 
well as the ISGAP Occasional Paper by Markos Zografos, “Genocidal Antisemitism: A Core 
Ideology of the Muslim Brotherhood,” www. isgap.org. 
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6 Persons: Historically Black Protestants 
21 Persons: (Roman) Catholics 

2 Persons: Mormons 

2 Persons: Other Christians” 

2 Persons: Jews 

1 Person: Muslim 

1 Person: Hindu 

1 Person: Buddhist 

2 Persons: Other Faiths? 

22 Persons: Unaffiliated 


Again, antisemitism in relationship to these faith-communities was not part of 
that analysis. This contribution, therefore, is an examination of those various 
faith communities in the contemporary moment vis-a-vis their connection to 
antisemitism (their support of it historically, theologically and/or institutionally, 
their condemnation of it theologically and/or institutionally or not, etc.) and 
what presents itself as the way(s) forward.* The focus of the contribution, 
therefore, is on American Protestantism (Evangelical, Mainline, and Black), 
Roman Catholicism and various iterations of Christian Orthodoxy, 
Mormonism, and Islam (and Hinduism, and Buddhism, if relevant). It also looks 
at the Pew Research Center October 2013 report “A Portrait of Jewish 
Americans” and considers the February 2017 update “Americans Express 
Increasingly Warm Feelings Toward Religious Groups” with the latter’s 
tantalizing sub-title “Jews, Catholics continue to receive warmest ratings, 
atheists and Muslim move from cool to neutral.” How are we to make sense of 


? Quite possibly, though unspecified, Jehovah’s Witnesses would be included. 

3 Quite possibly, though unspecified, Quakers would be included here. See for example, 
the article by Joffe and Romirowsky, “Fathom Long Read,” https://fathomjournal.org. 

4 Quite obviously, the categories of “Jews,” “Other Christians,” “Other Faiths,” and 
“Unaffiliated” are excluded for self-evident reasons. 
> Significantly, the 2021 Pew Research Center report, “Jewish Americans in 2020: U.S. Jews are 
culturally engaged, increasingly diverse, politically polarized and worried about anti-Semitism” 
(released May 11, 2021), does devote a section “6. Anti-Semitism and Jewish views on 
discrimination” (pp. 120-36), and states in its introduction (while not addressing the question of 
religious antisemitism): 





Jewish Americans generally perceive a rise in anti-Semitism. Moe than nine-in-ten U.S. 
Jews surveyed say there is at least some anti-Semitism in America, and three-quarters say 
there is more anti-Semitism in the U.S. today than there was five years ago...Among Jews 
who see anti-Semitism as having increased, the more common explanation is that people 
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all this data, given the present moment where antisemitism remains a force for 
ill throughout the world and has shown increasing virility in the United States? 
What role does “religion” play in this equation, for good or ill? 

After this introduction, the contribution itself is divided into two parts: 
(1) asummary of the positions and issues vis-a-vis antisemitism current in these 
various faith communities, and (2) an examination of the insights contained 
within the scholarly and other, larger literatures addressing the religious 
diversity of these United States, and my own assessments as to where we go 
from here.° 

Initially important, however, the following insights are to be kept in 
mind: A// American Christian religious traditions are inheritors of a darker 
historical past of both a New Testament textual tradition which regards the Jews 
of the Roman period as both primarily culpable and centrally responsible for 
the death of the Christ (the crime of deicide, the murder of the god) and the 
passing on to their descendants of that guilt (“His blood be upon us and upon 
our children,” Matthew 27:25), as well as 2,000-year-old Western and European 
history of the powerful Christian nation-states exercising that power against 
their vulnerable Jewish ghettoized minorities, up to and including violence (e.g. 
ransacking the ghettos, particularly at Easter time, and murdering the 
inhabitants). While the momentous Roman Catholic decree Nostra Aetate of 
1965 represents a true watershed moment in relations between, at least initially, 
Catholics and Jews, and subsequently liberal mainline Protestants and Jews, it 
has not become normative across the entire spectrum of the Christianities. And 
while Franklin Sherman anthologizes more than 160 religious communities’ 
documents in his two-volume Bridges: Documents of the Christian-Jewish 
Dialogue, only twelve address antisemitism in their titles.’ Thus, that present 
relationship can best be characterized as an “ambivalent” and/or “ambiguous” 
one as both communities continue to struggle and wrestle with the other.® 
Secondly, further complicating and, at times, dominating that relationship is the 
ongoing Arab/Palestinian-Israeli Middle East conflict, now seven decades old. 
One cannot, therefore, address either antisemitism or the so-called “new 





who hold anti-Semitic views now feel more free to express them, rather than the number of 
Americans who hold anti-Semitic views is rising — although many Jews think that both of 
those things are happening. (120) 
6 Approaching similar issues from an historical perspective, see Jacobs, “Religion, 
Theology and American Antisemitism,” 60-80. 
7 Sherman, ed., Bridges: Documents of the Christian-Jewish Dialogue. 
8 About this somewhat /ongue durée (French, “long view”), see, for example, O’Dea, 
“The Changing Image of the Jew and the Contemporary Religious Situation” and Gottschalk, 
American Heretics, 85. 
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antisemitism” without also addressing the anti-Zionism, anti-Israelism, and 
anti-Israeliism which continue to reshape these conversations as the various 
iterations of Christianity find themselves having to address a reborn Third 
Jewish Commonwealth (the State of Israel as of 14 May 1948) in terms of both 
prophetic fulfillment and supercessionist theology.” As Irving “Yitz” 
Greenberg writes, “anti-Zionism—the caricatured portrayal of Jewish 
nationalism as beyond the pale, politically and morally—is a revived and 
cosmetically prettified version of the old anti-Semitism.” '° 

Thirdly, while America continues to trumpet the so-called “separation 
of church and state” as a relatively unscalable wall from which minority faith 
communities continue to benefit—including Jews—there are those actively at 
work at present who do very much want to scale that wall and/or tear it down if 
possible, according to an interpretative vision of “returning” the United States 
to its supposed founding as a “Christian nation.”'' At the same time, that latter 


° Sarah Imhoff has suggested that “the Christian notion of supercessionism—that 
Christianity is the fulfillment of biblical Judaism—has long allowed many devout Christians to 
overlook or disparage their Jewish contemporaries while embracing the biblical legacy as their 
own, as if Judaism were a religious tradition that ended after the coming of Jesus” (Imhoff, 
“Hoover’s Judeo-Christians,” 131. 

'0 Greenberg, “The Case for a Positive Jewish Theology of Christianity.” See also, Herf, 
ed., Anti-Semitism and Anti-Zionism in Historical Perspective. 

'l Green, Inventing Christian America. See also, Merino, “Religious Diversity,” 231— 
46. Addressing the question, “Is America a Christian Nation?,” more fully, Hugh Heclo writes: 


Demographically, America is a Christian nation. In terms of a majority of Americans being 
morally guided by, doctrinally committed to, or behaviorally faithful to Christianity, 
America is not a Christian nation. America’s political institutions (especially in a legal 
separation of church and state) and America’s political ethos (especially in its moralizing, 
redemptive character) carry the imprint of the nation’s Christian heritage, making America 
still today a derivatively “sort of’ Christian nation... 

Is America a Christian nation? First, yes, America is a Christian nation in a very broad 
sense of its formal, demographic identity. Second, no, America is not a nation of Christians 
in any strong traditional meaning of that term—not in moral guidance, not by doctrinal 
creed, not by cultural behavior. Third, yes, sort of, America is a nation powerfully influenced 
by Christianity, both in its legal institutions and its political ethos...Fourth and finally, as 
judged by Christianity itself, America is not and cannot be a Christian nation. (Heclo, “Is 
America a Christian Nation?,” 84, 86). 


An internal Christian debate regarding this issue is that of Boyd, The Myth of a Christian Nation 
and Teller, Dr. Gregory Royd’s Myth of a Christian Nation. In response, perhaps, what is one to 
make of Richard Newton’s comment that “to be clear, the United States of America is not made 
up solely of Christians. But America is a Christian nation. Those who protest with [the] song of 
‘the separation of church and state’ forget that its refrain comes after a verse not about whether 
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vision appears to be one in which religious diversity is devalued and non- 
Christian religious traditions would be forced to accept their lesser status, 
function according to a narrowly Christianized set of rules and standards and 
realize in the process a diminishing of their own political, economic, and social 
effectiveness. One example of this religio-political orientation which would 
most definitely disenfranchise Jews would be a theocratic movement known as 
Dominionism and very much alive in the United States today.’ 

Fourth, by and large, American Jews continue to live a good life despite 
the intrusion of antisemitism since their early arrival on these shores in 1654, 
due, at least in part, from the historical reality that this country is truly different 
from its European predecessors, that there is some valid historical truth to the 
notion of “American exceptionalism,” that American Jews have embraced both 
assimilation and integration in keeping with their own acceptance of the “myth 
of America,” and have successfully carved out for themselves both space and 
place where their own demographic minority status was of far lesser importance 
to their religious status as equals in Will Herberg’s class 1955 text Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew: An Essay in American Religious Sociology (University of 
Chicago Press) would present to a welcoming audience. ° 

And yet, only the most naive would suggest that, despite these 
positives, antisemitism has not abated but continues to rear its ugly head in this 
goldene m’dene (Yiddish, this “golden land”). As John Corrigan and Lynn S. 
Neal write: 


Most historians agree that, in comparison with the virulent anti-Semitism 
of Western Europe, the United States provided unparalleled possibilities for 
Jewish freedom; and the United States has been a more hospitable setting 
for Jews. But before we paint an even grander portrait of American religious 
liberty, one in which the immigrant Jew stands side by side with the iconic 
Pilgrim, we must investigate further, for in many ways, the glorious vision 
of America as a ‘promised land’ free of the prejudices that marked Jewish 
life in Europe proved to be an illusion. Unlike their Protestant counterparts 





but how the one may operate in the other. Put differently, Americans would not argue about 
church-state relations were it not a central concern” (Newton, “The African American Bible,” 
222; emphasis in original). 

2 Clarkson, “Dominionism Rising,” 12-26. See also, Goldberg, Kingdom Coming and 
Rudin, The Baptizing of America. 

'3 As to the Jewish acceptance of the American myth, see for example, Gurgus, “The 
New Covenant: The Jews and the Myth of America,” in The American Self, 105-23 and Buck, 
“Jewish Myths and Visions of America,” in Religious Myths and Visions of America, 61-85. 
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who achieved religious and political dominance and secured their safety, 
Jewish immigrants to the United States have always faced peril as a 
minority religio-ethnic group. In contrast to the image of the Pilgrim that 
evokes visions of flight and freedom, the picture of the Jew in the United 
States foregrounds different dimensions of American religious history— 
social discrimination, religious persecution, theological invective, and 
physical violence... While racial ideology plays a central part in modern and 
contemporary anti-Semitism, religion also continues to occupy a leading 
role.’ 


As Leonard Dinnerstein would further stress in his text Antisemitism in 
America, “it cannot be emphasized too strongly that all aspects of American 
anti-Semitism are built on this foundation of Christian hostility toward Jews.” 
It would, however, be something of a false portrait to portray these various 
iterations of Christianity solely in the negative, for, if truth be told, they are 
both: inheritors of that aforementioned darker past but bulwarks against an 
equally dark present and an even dark future as regards the Jews and 
antisemitism. So too, Lloyd Gartner, “our point is that, just as Christianity is 
multifaceted, so are the conceptions of the Jews which it harbors. Undoubtedly, 
these are mainly negative. However, as a result of the particular character of 
American Christianity, they are not only part of antisemitic continuity... They 
are also indicative of the second continuity, that which prevented the spread of 
antisemitism or limited its scope.” '® 

Thus, we now come to these specific Christian religious 
denominational communities with an awareness of the goods and the bads, the 
positives and the negatives, about their own antisemitism and their responses, 
reactions, etc. to their addressing of it, after having briefly summarizing the 
surveys themselves. 


The Pew Research Center Surveys 
A Portrait of Jewish Americans (1 October 2013) 


Relevant to this focus on antisemitism is Chapter 6 of this Pew Survey, 
“Social and Political Views” which directly addresses the question of 
“perceptions and experiences of discrimination”: 





'4 Corrigan and Neal, Religious Intolerance in America, 147, 149. 
'5 Dinnerstein, Antisemitism in America, xiii. 
'6 Gartner, “The Two Continuities of Antisemitism in the United States,” 314. 
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Roughly one-in-seven say they have been called an offensive name or have 
been snubbed in a social setting during the past year because they are 
Jewish. About four-in-ten say there is a lot of discrimination against Jews 
in the U.S. today, but this is much lower than the percentage of Jews who 
perceived a lot of discrimination in America against some other minorities, 
such as gays and lesbians, Muslims, blacks and Hispanics... 


Most American Jews (54%) do not think there is a lot of discrimination 
against Jews in the U.S. today. A substantial minority, however, says Jews 
do face a lot of discrimination (43%). And Jews are more likely than the 
population as a whole to say that Jews face a lot of discrimination in the 
U.S. today (43% vs. 24% among the general public)... 


Younger Jews are more likely than others to say they have been called 
offensive names because they are Jewish. Among Jews under age 30, 22% 
say they have been called offensive names because they are Jewish, as have 
16% of Jews in their 30s and 40s. By comparison, 6% of those ages 50-64 
and 4% of those 65 or older say this has happened to them in the past year. '’ 


Nowhere in this examination and/or analysis of the data, however, was the topic 
of religious discrimination against Jews by various religious groups addressed. 
Four years later, however, the American Jewish Committee conducted its “2017 
Survey of American Jewish Opinion on U.S., Global Issues,” and reported the 
following: 


The survey recorded a significant jump in the number of those who view 
anti-Semitism as a problem in America. While in 2016, 73% considered it 
a problem and only 21% viewed it as “very serious”, in 2017 84% say it is 
a problem, and 41% consider it a “very serious” problem. Similarly, the 
percentage considering anti-Semitism on the college campus a problem rose 
from 56% in 2016 to 69% this year, and the number believing it to be a 
“very serious” problem went from 23% to 29%... 


Regarding anti-Semitism in Europe, 54% consider it a very serious problem 
and 32% somewhat of a problem, while only 8 percent don’t see it as a 
problem. An overwhelming majority, 78%, consider anti-Semitism in the 





'7 Pew Research Center, “A Portrait of Jewish Americans,” 94, 105-106. 
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Arab world a very serious problem, 17% somewhat of a problem, and only 
2 percent as not a problem.'* 


Like the earlier survey, questions of religious discrimination by religious groups 
were not addressed. 


America’s Changing Religious Landscape (12 May 2015) 


Unlike the previous Pew Survey, this one was intended to paint as 
complete a portrait of the American religious landscape with as broad a brush 
as possible. Questions of discrimination against minority religious groups, 
including Jews, was not a part of the overall portrait. Summarily, in a sub- 
section entitled “Growth of Non-Christian Faiths,” we find the following: 


The 2014 Religious Landscape Study finds that 5.9% of U.S. adults identify 
with faiths other than Christianity, up slightly, but significantly, from 4.7% 
in 2007. The largest of these faiths is Judaism, with a 1.9% of respondents 
identifying themselves as Jewish when asked about their religion. Among 
Jews surveyed, 44% identity with Reform Judaism, 22% with Conservative 
Judaism, 14% with Orthodox Judaism, 5% with other Jewish movements 
and 16% with no particular Jewish denomination. These findings are 
broadly similar to results from the Pew Research Center’s 2013 survey of 
Jewish Americans.” 


Again, there is no address as to discrimination against Jews, and no address to 
religious discrimination. 


Americans Express Increasingly Warm Feelings 
Toward Religious Groups (15 February 2017) 


Previously, the term used was “ambivalent” or “ambiguous” regarding 
the relationship of various Christian denominations towards Jews. This survey 
is indicative of that ambivalence despite manifestations of antisemitism by these 
same denominations. This latest look-see is realized not only in the subtitle 
“Jews, Catholics continue to receive warmest ratings, atheists and Muslims 
move from cool to neutral,” but in the following comments: 





'8 AJC, “2017 Survey of American Jewish Opinion.” 
'9 Pew Research Center, “America’s Changing Religious Landscape,” 28. 
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Jews and Catholics continue to be among the groups that receive the 
warmest ratings—even warmer than in 2014...older Americans (ages 65 
and older) rate some religious groups, such as mainline Protestants (75) and 
Jews (74), very warmly, and others, such as Muslims and atheists (44 
degrees each), much more coolly...While for the most part Jews and 
Christians tend to rate each other warmly, atheists and evangelicals 
continue to view each other in a negative light.°° 


Thus, we may conclude from these three (four) surveys that, yes, antisemitism 
is very much a part of the American landscape, as it has been from its earliest 
beginnings and even before, yet the growing success of America’s Jews both 
assimilating and integrating into the larger American culture has, consequently, 
carried with it, at times, a diminishing of that antisemitism and a growing 
embrace of Jews as full partners in these United States, a trend that shows no 
signs of lessening—despite the momentary glitch of the past Administration 
being perceived as a champion of the antisemitic alt-right.*’ 


Christian and Muslim Antisemitism 


We tur now, in summary form beginning with the generalized 
category of “Evangelical Protestantism,” to the specific American Christian 
religious denominations and the issues of antisemitism which continue to cloud 
their relationship with Jews. The starting point for what follows was a simple 
Google search “American [Christian denomination] and 
antisemitism.” 

Writing in Commentary Magazine in 2018 under the provocative title, 
““Jesus was a Palestinian’: The Return of Christian Anti-Semitism,” British 
journalist, author, and social conservative Melanie Phillips wrote: 





As [Dexter] Van Zile has observed, for many years now a group of five 
American Protestant churches—the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the 
United Church of Christ, the United Methodist Church, the Episcopal 
Church, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America—have 


20 Pew Research Center, “Americans Express Increasingly Warm Feelings,” 3-5. 

21 Coupling Christianity with the far-right antisemitic groups in the United States, 
ultimately, leads either to violence already happening or calls for violence in the near and further 
future. An excellent summary of such realities is that of Johnson, “Hate in God’s Name.” 
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legitimized the increasingly virulent anti-Israel movement in the United 
States.” 


Thus, we see, at the outset, the intertwining of antisemitism and anti-Zionism 
early on in this 21“ century, though such has accompanied Israel since is 
modern re-founding in 1948. 


Evangelical Protestants 


By and large, Jews tend to distance themselves from those they perceive 
as Evangelicals, drawing no distinctions between them and “Fundamentialists,” 
and perceiving the outreach conversionary agendas of both groups as bordering 
on antisemitism.”* Then, too, both groups are marked by literalist readings of 
the Old and New Testaments, the Bible as the sole authority (inerrant and 
infallible word of God), and salvation by grace alone through faith as their 
central tenets, and, while the former may resonate with some Orthodox Jewish 
clusters, both groups see Jesus Christ in those texts as transparently obvious, 
and, thus, definitionally, estrange themselves from Jews and Jews from them. 
Concurrently, the fact that approximately 80% of white Evangelicals voted for 
the former president and aligned themselves with his governmental policies and 
attitudes, and the overwhelming majority of American Jews voted Democrat 
has only exacerbated that distance.“ And, thirdly, while both groups strongly 
support the State of Israel’s right to exist, viewing both Arabs and Muslims as 
enemies, they also tend to align themselves with the rightist politics of former 
Prime Minister Netanyahu as well, and thoroughly ignore and/or disregard the 
ongoing divisive conversations taking place within the larger American Jewish 
Community.*° 


22 Van Zile is a Christian Media Analyst for the Committee for Accuracy in Middle 
East Reporting in America (CAMERA), an American non-profit, pro-Israel media-monitoring, 
research and membership organization founded in 1982, which understands itself as a 
conservative defender of Israel to correct media biases. See Phillips, ““Jesus Was a Palestinian.’” 

23 In an interview with Pastor Corey Hodges of the New Pilgrim Baptist Church in 
Kearns, Utah, he notes the following: “Fundamentalists generally believe that culture is evil and 
corrosive; Evangelicals believe that culture is redeemable and can and should be impacted by 
Christians” (Stack, “You’ve heard of evangelicals,” 3F). 

4 See for example, Gerson, “The Last Temptation”; Whitehead, Perry, and Baker, 
“Make America Christian Again,” 1-25; and Gorski, “Why evangelicals voted for Trump,” 338-— 
354. 

°5 For a more complete picture of this tension, see Rausch, Communities in Conflict and 
Fundamentalist Evangelicals and Anti-Semitism. 
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Baptists*° 


Closely identified in Jewish minds with all Christian Fundamentalists 
and Christian religious conservatives, Baptists cross a wide spectrum from so- 
called “moderates” (rather than “liberals”) to ultimately narrow conservatives 
whose interpretations of Scripture and their own theological understandings 
regard all non-Baptists (especially Mormons and Roman Catholics) as “outside 
the pale” of salvation. Historically, up to and including the present, there is a 
past of active support and aggressive conversionary efforts directed specifically 
towards Jews (and, of late, Muslims), for example, “Key 73” which specifically 
targeted Jews, and the Southern Baptist Board of Missions to the Jews which 
funded numerous conversionary efforts, most offensively, the initial start-up 
dollars for (Rev.) Morris (Moishe) Rosen (1932-2010), convert and Baptist- 
ordained, who, after his break with that organization, would go on to found 
“Jews for Jesus.”?’ Any and all such efforts in Jewish minds smack of 
antisemitism, and, while diminished somewhat at the present time, depending 
on locale, leadership, and funding, remain fully a part of the Baptist 
understanding of Christianity. Two additional examples are also part of that 
history: In 1996, the Southern Baptist Convention appointed and funded a so- 
called “special missionary” whose sole focus was the conversion of the Jews. 
Earlier, in 1980, the then-President of the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
Rev. Bailey Smith of Del City, Oklahoma, in his presidential address stated that 
“God does not hear the prayer of a Jew, for how can God hear the prayer of 
anyone who does not belief in Jesus Christ.” The hue and cry over both events 
have long subsided, but remain ever-present in the consciousness of many Jews, 
and thus continue to strain the relationship between these two communities. The 
latest example is that of the invocation and benediction at the opening of the US 
Embassy in Jerusalem in May of 2018 by Pastor Robert J. Jeffress, Jr., First 
Baptist Church, Dallas, TX, and Pastor John C. Hagee, Cornerstone Church, 
San Antonio, TX, neither of whose theological understandings include Jews and 
Judaism as equal partners with God, despite their professed love for Israel. 


26 A recent book by Lee B. Spitzer addresses the severely limited responses of the 
Baptist communities to the European Holocaust tragedy of the Jewish people; it is one of very, 
very few texts to even address the topic. See Spitzer, Baptists, Jews, and the Holocaust. 

27 See Power, “Blurring the Boundaries,” 69-91. As she writes, her particular (and our) 
concern is “what begs an explanation, though, is how a Gentile Protestant missionary project to 
convert the Jews has become an ethnically Jewish movement to create community, continuity, 
and perhaps a new form of Judaism.” 
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Episcopalians 


Long viewed positively by American Jews, Episcopalians and Jews 
have built bridges of both dialogue and cooperation which remain ongoing 
today (e.g. the 1988 “Guidelines for Christian-Jewish Relations for Use in the 
Episcopal Church”). Yet, when it comes to the Middle East and the 
Arab/Palestinian-Israeli conflict, the relationship continues to fray. For 
example, the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church approved and passed 
one-sided resolutions against Israel; and in 2000 and 2003, the General 
Convention passed resolutions equally condemnatory. In 2006, two Bishops 
went on public record protesting Israeli military actions without making 
mention of Palestinian acts of aggression. Because of their active presence in 
the Middle East and clergy leadership there, American Episcopalians tend to 
have a skewed understanding of a complex and always-volatile situation. 
Further, the support of the Ecumenical Liberation Theology Center (Sabeel) in 
Jerusalem and its American Friends of Sabeel support group and its now retired 
founder the Rev. Naim Ateek with its and his public contempt for Israel and the 
Jewish people, fully equates with antisemitism, though their overall impact on 
the American Episcopal Church remains questionable. 


Lutherans 


Inheritors of the vitriolic antisemitism of their founder Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) and his two most well-known and hate-filled texts On the Jews 
and Their Lies and On the Holy Name and the Lineage of Christ, both published 
in 1543, the primary American groups—the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America (ELCA) and the American Lutheran Church (ALC), as well as the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (AELC)—have taken decidedly 
different approaches vis-a-vis the Jews, with the first engaging in dialogue with 
Jews and the others not so much. In 1994, the ELCA publicly repudiated 
Luther’s antisemitism; the ALC having already done so in 1974 in its document 
“The American Lutheran Church and the Jewish Community.”** 

Yet, in 2016, the ELCA passed resolutions calling on the US to end all 
aid to Israel (751-162) and divestments from Israel (821-92). As noted 


8 The actual text of the Declaration of ELCA to Jewish Community (April 18, 1994) 
reads, “We who bear his name and heritage must with pain acknowledge also Luther’s anti-Judaic 
diatribes and the violent recommendations of his later writings against the Jews....we reject this 
violent invective, and yet more so do we express our deep and abiding sorrow over its tragic 
effects on subsequent generations.” 
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previously in other contexts, it is the Middle East and the relationship of these 
various denominations, Lutherans included, which brings about one-sided 
antisemitic and anti-Zionist resolutions and recommendations, straining ties to 
the Jewish community, and remain too easily dismissive of the complexities of 
the region.” 


Methodists?” 


Odds are that among today’s Jewish-Christian (and of late Muslim) 
dialogue groups, American Methodist are present in large numbers, having 
reached out and been accepted by Jews as full dialogue partners for many years, 
and seen and understood as “liberals” among the various Christian 
denominations. The latest example of that relationship was the 2016 “Book of 
Resolutions: United Methodist Principles for Christian-Jewish Relations,” a 
nine-point document including “7. As followers of Jesus Christ, we deeply 
repent of the complicity of the church and the participation of many Christians 
in the long history of persecution of the Jewish people,” and “9. As United 
Methodist Christians, we are deeply affected by the anguish and suffering that 
continue for many people who live in the Middle East region that includes 
modern Israel.” Overwhelmingly passed, it also approved a resolution that same 
year to divest its pension interests from Israel—having a large physical presence 
in the region—and refused to pass a resolution entitled “Confronting Twenty- 
First Century Anti-Semitism.” Economic boycott measures against Israel were 
already passed at the 2010 General Conference. Thus, like several other 
Protestant denominations, pointedly, relationships with American Jews is one 
thing and positive, but decidedly negative and unbalanced when it comes to 
Israel and the Middle East. 





29 A somewhat “uncomfortable” defense of Martin Luther is that of Marshall, “Luther’s 
Alleged Anti-Semitism,” 5—8. A recently-published book is that of Alon Goshen-Gottstein, 
Luther the Anti-Semite: A Contemporary Jewish Perspective (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2018). 
Fortress is the academic publishing arm of the Lutheran community. 

>° Both John English and Philip Wingiere-Rayo acknowledge that John Wesley (1703- 
1791), the founder of the Wesleyan Methodist tradition, referred to Jews as “the formerly chosen 
people.” See English, “John Wesley,” 220-27 and Wingeiere-Rayo “A Wesleyan Theology of 
Missions.” 
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Presbyterians 


Perhaps the most strident anti-Israel, anti-Zionist, and antisemitic of the 
Protestant denominations is the Presbyterian Church USA (PCUSA)—despite 
its positive history, like the United Methodists and Roman Catholics—of 
successfully venturing forth in open and honest dialogue with Jews, and, thus, 
equally, at least initially, perceived positively by Jews. In 2014, however, the 
Israel/Palestine Mission Network of the Presbyterian Church USA published its 
controversial 74-page booklet Zionism Unsettled: A Congregational Study 
Guide which the Church later removed from both its website and its store. (Still 
available from Amazon, it includes the caveat “Zionism Unsettled does not 
represent the views of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.).”) Yet it has only 
recently (2018) published Why Palestine Matters: The Struggle to End 
Colonialism by the IPMN of the PCUSA and advertises it on its website and is 
available for purchase from its store.*! Taken together, these two volumes 
indicate the success of those who not only oppose Israel and Zionism but Jews 
and Judaism as well. The PCUSA is also a partner with the Sabeel Center in 
Jerusalem. In 2014, the well-known Conservative public intellectual and law 
professor Hugh Hewitt published “Anti-Semitism and the shame of the 
PCUSA.”* That same year, Rabbi Gary M. Bretton-Granatoor, formerly with 
both the Anti-Defamation League and the Union for Reform Judaism, argued 
in an op-ed in the Jewish Telegraphic Agency (JTA) that the issue at hand has 
been the failure of the PCUSA to address the theological issue of 
supercessionism (also known as either “replacement theology” or “fulfillment 
theology’’), that, with the birth, death, and resurrection of the Christ, the Jews’ 
Covenant with God has been superseded or replaced and Jews are no longer 
worthy of their historic and ongoing relationship with God.*? 


United Church of Christ 


In 1987, the UCC published “The Relationship Between the United 
Church of Christ and the Jewish Community,” which states that 


Faced with this [negative] history from which we as Christians cannot, and 
must not, disassociate ourselves, we ask God’s forgiveness through our 


3! A highly critical review of this text by American professor Cary Nelson appeared on 
the website http://fathomjourtnal.org (accessed! April 2018). 

>? Hewitt, “Anti-Semitism and the Shame of the PCUSA.” 

33 Bretton-Granatoor, “The Presbyterians’ Judaism Problem.” 
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Lord Jesus Christ. We pray for divine grace that will enable us, more firmly 
than ever before, to turn from this path of rejection and persecution to affirm 
that Judaism has not been superseded by Christianity, that Christianity is 
not to be understood as the successor religion to Judaism; God’s covenant 
with the Jewish people has not been abrogated; God has not rejected the 
Jewish people; God is faithful in keeping covenant.* 


Yet, in 2015, its General Synod passed a Boycott, Divestment, Sanction 
resolution against Israel. One year later, it would publish Promoting a Just 
Peace in Palestine-Israel, and, building upon the biased and questionable 
Kairos Palestine Document of 2009, written by Arab Christians and which 
skews the Middle East difficulties as thoroughly the fault of Israel, making no 
mention whatsoever of the plight of Christians in Arab and Muslim-controlled 
nation-states nor wanton violence on the part of the Palestinians. The strident 
anti-Israel and anti-Zionist tones of these documents, attempting to invalidate 
all claims to the historic homeland of the Jewish people and delegitimizing the 
reality of the present nation-state since 1948, equally dismiss the religion of 
Judaism and thus conflate historic and contemporary antisemitism with current 
political complexities. In 2021, the UCC’s latest resolution “A Declaration of 
Just Peace Between Palestine and Israel” follows this familiar pattern. 


Black Protestantism 


During the heavy days of the Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s, Jews 
were actively involved in and mostly supportive of the drive for racial equality 
in the United States, religious differences took a “back seat” to political, social, 
and economic demands.*> Additionally, bridge-building between African 
American and Jewish religious groups were few and far between, and made 
somewhat more difficult by the religiously-conservative orientations of such 
churches as the African Methodist Episcopal Church, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, Church of God 
in Christ, and others. Then, too, while seeing in the Exodus story of the 
liberation of the Ancient Israelites as their own journey to freedom, more and 
more Black religionists have come to identify themselves with the plight of the 





34 UCC, “The Relationship Between the United Church of Christ and the 
Jewish Community.” 

35 See for example, Diner, Jn the Almost Promised Land; Forman, Blacks in the Jewish 
Mind; Franklin, et. al., African Americans and Jews in the Twentieth Century; Friedman, What 
Went Wrong? 
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Palestinians as an equally-oppressed and non-white people, though the Middle 
East conflict is not a central focus of these faith communities. 

Additionally, though not strictly speaking a Black “Christian” 
community, the Nation of Islam under the leadership of Minister Louis 
Farrakhan has a long history of espousing antisemitic tropes and publishing 
such venal texts as The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews (Volume 
1, 1991; Volume 2, 2010) and Jews Selling Blacks (2010), all spurious pseudo- 
academic and falsely-historical works blaming Jews for dominating the 
American slave trade and largely responsible for the plight of Blacks in the 
United States. While the overwhelming majority of African Americans and 
Jews do not regard either Farrakhan or the Nation of Islam as the primary voices 
of Black America, the failure of Black leadership, both religious and political, 
to publicly and regularly condemn his and their antisemitic pronouncements has 
further estranged these groups from each other.*° 


Roman Catholicism 


The momentous 1965 Roman Catholic document Nostra Aetate (Latin, 
“In Our Time’) out of the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965), rejecting Jews 
as responsible for the death of the Christ and condemning antisemitism as 
“unchristian” marked a sea-change in the relationship between Jews and Roman 
Catholics in the aftermath of the Holocaust and the apparent “silence” of Pope 
Pius XII (1876-1958) during the war years to condemn Nazi atrocities—the 
latter even today a still-unresolved bone of contention along with the continuing 
reluctance of the Vatican to fully open its archives. Especially in the United 
States, however, Nostra Aetate has truly altered the landscape in Jewish- 
Catholic relations as more and more dialogical encounters began to take place 
and further expanding to involve Protestants as well (and continuing today in 
outreaches to Muslim communities). Yet here, too, all is not well, as Catholic 
groups, small as they may be, who reject the inroads and successes achieved by 
Vatican II and who may be categorized as both radical and traditional (e.g. 
rejecting vernacular Mass in favor of the all-Latin Mass) continue to espouse 
an antisemitism which is very much a part of Roman Catholic history. Perhaps 
the most well-known example among them is Hutton Gibson—father of 
American-Australian actor Mel Gibson—a notorious Holocaust denier and who 
worships in a church funded entirely by the son, whose own antisemitic rants 





36 James Kirchik recently penned a piece in Commentary Magazine fully describing 
and summarizing the present tensions between Blacks and Jews. See Kirchik, “The Rise of Black 
Anti-Semitism.” 
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and 2004 movie “The Passion of the Christ” seemingly echoed this orientation. 
In a 2007 report issued by the Southern Poverty Law Center, Montgomery, 
Alabama, entitled “Radical Traditional Catholics Spew Anti-Semitic Hate, 
Commit Violence Against Jews,” its author, Heidi Beirich, wrote “a three-year 
investigation of this subculture by the /ntelligence Report has found that these 
Catholic extremists, including the Gibsons, may well represent the largest 
population of anti-Semites in the United States.” Publications such as Catholic 
Family News (CEN) and organizations such as St. Joseph Forum (SJF), Slaves 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Legion of St. Louis, Society of St. Pius X 
(SSPX) and others are all a part of this population of which antisemitism 
remains at its core, and, though seemingly unrepresentative of the majority of 
Roman Catholics who interact with Jews, and equally distanced from official 
Roman Catholic structures, they do represent a sizable part of the Catholic 
community.*’ On balance, however, the relationship between Jews and 
Catholics remains largely positive, intensely dialogical, and shows no signs of 
abating. 


Mormonism 


Relations between American Jews and American Mormons have long 
been cordial, largely positive, even if somewhat distant. Like religious African 
Americans, Mormons, too, see their “journey to freedom” in Utah after their 
harrowing beginnings in upstate New York like that of Ancient Israel in the 
Book of Exodus. However, the sticking point which has yet to be fully 
resolved—despite public statements by the highest levels of Mormon 
leadership—is that of posthumous proxy conversions including Jews murdered 
in the Holocaust. Some have even gone so far to label this practice as “baptism 
of the dead,” a vicarious practice supposed confined only to non-Mormon 
relatives. Research, however, has consistently shown this not to be the case, as 
Mormon genealogists have continued to submit names of prominent Jews, 
including actress Marilyn Monroe (1926-1962), the Lubavitcher Rebbe 
Menachem Mendel Schneerson (1902-1994), and Nazi-hunter Simon 
Wiesenthal (1908-2005). Others found by American Jewish genealogist and 
researcher Bernard Kouchel have included Rashi (Rabbi Solomon son of Isaac, 
1040-1105), Maimonides (Rabbi Moses son of Maimon, 1134/5—1204), 
physicist Albert Einstein (1879-1955), Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin 





37 See also, Intelligence Report, “12 Anti-Semitic Radical Traditionalist Catholic 
Groups.” All are headquartered in the United States. 
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(1913-1992), composer and lyricist Irving Berlin (1888-1989), painter Marc 
Chagall (1887-1985), and actress Gilda Ratner (!946—1989). Less well-known 
and not yet addressed, but nonetheless problematic, are passages of the sacred 
Book of Mormon which negativize the Jews as the enemies of Christ (e.g., 1 
Nephi 1:19—20; 2:13; 4:36; 10:11; 15:17; 17:44; 2 Nephi 10:3; 25:2; 25:9; 
25:18; 30:2; 30:7; 3 Nephi 19:35; 4 Nephi 1:31; and Jacob 4:14-6).** 


Orthodox Christianity 


Even less dialogical than other religious groups, the primary American 
Christian Orthodoxies—Greek and Russian, and, rarely, Serbian—exist in a 
somewhat shaky relationship with American Jews. While, historically, not 
embracing the antisemitic charge of deicide against the Jews, the history of 
Greek Orthodox activism against the Nazis and against the Jews is mixed, with 
some—including religious leaders—supporting Nazi efforts and others 
engaging in resistance and defense. More stridently antisemitic, however, has 
been that of the Russian Orthodox Church, historically, during the Soviet 
period, and even today. Yet, in the United States, both groups remain 
numerically rather small, and thus contact with religious Jews of the various 
denominational movements remains rather uneven and spotty at best.°° 


American Muslims 


Historically, prior to the tragedy of 9/11, American Jews and American 
Muslims rarely interacted with each other. Inter-religious dialogues between 
American Christians and American Jews rarely, if ever, included American 
Muslims, and, while that has slowly begun to change—dialogue evolving into 
“trialogue’—both groups remain extremely wary of the other, and largely 
affected negatively by the ongoing Arab/Palestinian-Israeli Middle East 
conflict. For Muslims, generally, Jews remain the “People of the [Sacred] 
Book” (Torah) even if substantially re-written to denigrate the Muslim story 
(e.g. Patriarch Abraham’s dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael—the father of 
Muslims—at Sarah’s insistence; and the re-writing of the near-sacrificial story 


38 Characterizing his own community as, by and large, “moral bystanders” during the 
Holocaust, academic Douglas Tobler has written an important contribution which needs to be 
part of the overall dialogue between Jews and Mormons. See Tobler, “The Jews, the Mormons, 
and the Holocaust,” 59-92. 

3° Two summary articles regarding the Greek and Russian Orthodox communities are 
Papademetriou, “An Orthodox Christian View” and Benevitch, “The Jewish Question.” 
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in Genesis 22, replacing Ishmael with Isaac). Further exacerbating that distance, 
on some American college campuses, Muslim student associations together 
with Palestinian solidarity organizations have joined with other like-minded 
activist groups to loudly demonstrate against Israeli governmental and military 
actions and have included Hillel Jewish student groups as well. Religiously, in 
2018, five American imams in mosques throughout the United States (Houston, 
TX; Raleigh, NC; Garland, TX; Jersey City, NJ; and Los Angeles, CA) have 
been “outed” as preaching hate-filled sermons against Israel and Jews.*° Even 
though the major American Muslim organizations such as Arab American Anti- 
Discrimination Committee (ADC), American Muslim Alliance (AMA), 
American Muslim Task Force, American Muslim Voice (AMV), Council on 
American-Islamic Relations (CAIR), Islamic Circle of North America (ICNA), 
Islamic Society of North America (ISNA), Muslim American Society (MAS), 
Muslim Public Affairs Council (MPAC), and United Muslims of America 
(UMA) have attempted to build bridges to the American Jewish community on 
a somewhat limited bases, they have yet begun to address fully frontally the 
religious issues involved. 


The Larger Picture and Conclusions 


In “Race, the Law, and Religion in America,” Michael Graziano makes 
the following observation: 


Dominant strands of American culture have long identified certain racial 
and religious groups as a threat to the security of the nation. The expansion 
of rights to minority groups has been, and remains, contested in American 
culture....Since the implementation of European racial classifications in 
colonial legal systems, the tensions between security—restricting the 
inappropriate exercise of religious ideas or claiming specifically forbidden 
religious identities—and the free exercise of religious ideas remains 
constant. *! 


If one identifies these “dominant strands of American culture” as a 
rather polite way of saying white conservative Protestants and the minority faith 
as that of Judaism, then the current political climate is fraught with increasing 
problems and difficulties, as these various Christian religious denominations 





4 Sperry, “Radical imams.” 
4! Graziano, “Race, the Law, and Religion in America.” 
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presently perceive themselves under very real threats, most noticeably the 
decline in memberships in mainline denominations and the rise of so-called 
“mega-churches” which individually and autonomously challenge the 
leaderships of their own institutional hierarchies. While not central to their 
overriding concerns of the diminishing of their own economic and political— 
and racial—power, Jews and Judaism (and Muslims and Islam) do represent an 
ongoing arena of unresolved problems theologically and religiously. 

On the level of dialogue between various representations and iterations 
of Christians and Christianity and similar representations and iterations of Jews 
and Judaism, all to the good in the United States as such bridge-building and 
alliances remain strong even in these momentarily tense times. Those who 
continue to engage in these conversations tend to be among the more liberal of 
their own communities rather than the more conservative. In recent years, these 
conversations have been and continue to be dominated by the ongoing conflicts 
in the Middle East, and have, unfortunately, given rise to tensions between the 
groups as indicated above, as Israeli governmental and military actions have, at 
times, produced both strong condemnations and resolutions calling for boycotts, 
sanctions, and divestments (BDS). What is, therefore, needed in this dialogical 
situation is more education in Christian circles (and Jewish circles as well, 
perhaps, to a lesser degree) vis-a-vis the complexities of the Middle East, 
historically and contemporarily, by those who can present that information 
without political or other biases, most particularly the Palestinian story and the 
Jewish story.” That education, additionally, must be further expanded to 
include church education courses at every level as well as seminary and 
continuing education settings. 

On a theological level, however, the problems and situation are much 
more unresolved, especially about antisemitism—despite Hugh Heclo’s 
argument that “America is not a Christian nation in any strong traditional 
meaning of that term—not in moral guidance, not by doctrinal creed, not by 
cultural behavior” (n.7; emphasis added). For most of America’s Christians, 
their religious identities are more wrapped up with their social identities and 
family histories rather than strict adherence to the doctrinal emphases of their 
various manifestations and presentations of Christianity, beginning with the 
New Testament’s negative portrayals of Jews and Judaism (anti-Judaism vs. 
antisemitism?) carrying over into the last 2,000 years of a bad history and bad 


* A personal reference: Among the courses I teach at The University of Alabama is 
one entitled, “Religions, Politics, and Cultures of the Middle East,” the thesis of which is that one 
cannot fully understand the Arab-Palestinian-Israel/Middle East Conflict without appreciating it 
in a much wider, global and geographic context. 
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relationship, and hardening, at times, into legislation designed to denigrate both 
Judaism and the Jewish people. Further, theologically, the central tension-point 
may very well be that of the Christ himself: Whether or not a religious tradition 
already in covenantal relationship with the God of Israel is on equal footing 
with a later religious tradition which has long argued that only through that 
Christ can one now approach that same God.* Textually, following the 
guidance of Orthodox Jewish feminist Blu Greenberg, what the Christian 
denominations need most, as Jews continue to do regardless of denomination, 
is a “midrashic” way of reading sacred texts, that is, a creative, non-literalist 
way to engage dialogically with the texts themselves, and opening the doors to 
other readings and other interpretations.’ Thus, religiously and theologically, 
antisemitism will not recede into the past between Jews and Christians, between 
Judaism and Christianity, until such textual issues are confronted, ideally, in 
face-to-face meetings. 

Ambivalences and ambiguities continue to be very much part of the 
story of the relationship between Jews and Christians and Judaism and 
Christianity in the United States particularly where antisemitism has long been 
part of that same story. 1965, with the passage of Vatican II’s Nostra Aetate, 
Roman Catholics and some Protestants have, most assuredly, moved two steps 
forward in that relationship, despite their own other voices and other groups 
which have moved one step backwards. One can only hope that with concerted 
efforts on the part of both communities, it will continue. 

Lastly, it must also be noted that, early on in the twenty-first century, 
there has been a spike or rise in overt antisemitic behaviors which, perhaps can 
initially be traced to the “Unite the Right” rally in Charlottesville, VA, August 
11-12, 2017, followed by the tepid response of past President Donald Trump to 


43 See Jacobs, “Two Takes on Christianity,” 508-24 and “Teaching Jesus at the 
University of Alabama,” 49-58. This latter piece is a summary of my advanced undergraduate 
seminar in “Jewish-Christian Relations,” which addresses eight topics: (1) Hebrew Bible vs. Old 
Testament; (2) Rabbinic Judaism vs. Early Christianity; (3) Jewish Messiah vs. Christian Jesus; 
(4) Land of Israel vs. Holy Land; (5) Jewish Movements vs. Christian Denominations; (6) 
Holocaust/Shoah vs. Jewish & Christian Theology; (7) Middle East Conflict/State of Israel vs. 
Apocalyptic Thought; and (8) Jewish Outreach vs. Christian Evangelism. The use of the word 
“versus” is by design. 

44 Greenberg, “The Holocaust and the Gospel Truth,” 273-282; Jacobs, “Religion and 
Genocide,” 133-43. 

45 Perhaps an initial place to start is reviewing the following texts: Fackenheim, The 
Jewish Bible After the Holocaust, Fasching, The Jewish People in Christian Preaching; Greeley 
and Neusner, The Bible and Us; Kee and Borowsky, eds., Removing Anti-Judaism from the 
Pulpit; Knowles et al., eds., Contesting Texts; Oldenhage, Parables for Our Time; Williamson 
and Allen, /nterpreting Difficult Texts; Linafelt, ed., A Shadow of Glory and Strange Fire. 
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condemn that violence, stating instead that there were “good people on both 
sides.” Extremists on the right understood that comment as legitimating their 
behavior and further emboldening them to continue their activities. The recent 
Mid-East flare up between Hamas and Israel in May 2021, with Hamas sending 
more than 3,000 missiles into Israel and Israel’s strong military response 
resulting in the seemingly-disproportionate number of deaths (more than 200 
Palestinians, including more than sixty children [unsourced or questionably 
sourced to be sure]*° and less than twenty Israelis, including children) has also 
seen violent attacks against Jews in the US, primarily in the larger cities and 
Jewish population centers (e.g., New York, Chicago, Los Angeles) as well as 
clashes between pro-Palestinian and pro-Israeli demonstrators. However, there 
is no indication that such responses in any way carried with them a “religious 
component” or were sanctioned by any official US religious organization or 
body. Logic would dictate, however that those non-Jewish religious persons 
who were already antisemitically predisposed to hate Jews and Judaism and 
found their validation within their own religious traditions continue to do so. 
Unfortunately, and yes, tragically, other than the statement condemning 
antisemitic attacks by the current US President (May 28, 2021), there have not 
been any such comparable statements on the national level by religious 
leaders—Christian and/or Muslim—likewise condemning these unwarranted 
attacks. (If there were, they have not been given their due by the various media 
outlets.) While the door to continually improving Jewish-Christian and Jewish- 
Muslim relations, heretofore is opening wider, it would not be wrong to suggest 
that, at this present moment, that same door has now moved closer to shutting 
despite all the good efforts on the past of all those working diligently—locally, 
regionally, and nationally—to maintain and improve what began with the 
momentous shift in those relationships beginning with the “sea change” brought 
about by the Roman Catholic document Nostra Aetate (“In Our Time”) in 1965. 


46 Robert Satloff analyzes rather critically and importantly the lack of source credibility 
regarding its front page posting of the children killed during this tragic encounter. He does not 
attribute, however, this 11-day conflict to an Islamic vs. Judaic religious clash. See Satloff, 
“What’s wrong with the NY Times’ report.” 
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